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WHEN FOUND— 


si er first performance of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s dramatic . version 

of David Copperfield, at His Majesty’s Theatre, is postponed to 
Saturday, September 5th. From what we hear of the play it is likely 
to be the best of Sir Herbert Tree’s Dickens productions. The 
adaptation is to be in four acts and thirteen scenes, the greatest of 
which is expected to be the Shipwreck in which Steerforth loses his 
life. The play will open in Betsey Trotwood’s garden at Dover, 
where, in the fourth act, will be witnessed the betrothal of Agnes and 
David. It is in this scene that Mr. Parker makes his departure from 
the text of the novel by bringing Mr. Micawber back from Australia 
in a happy and prosperous position as District Magistrate for Port 
Middlebay. We are able to make the following additions to the list 
of the cast announced in our last issue. Miss Evelyn Millard will 
play Agnes, Miss Mary Brough, Clara Peggotty, Miss Ada King, Mrs. 
Gummidge, Miss Agnes Thomas, Betsey Trotwood, and Mr. Frederick 
Ross, Ham. The play is being rehearsed under the supervision of 
Sir Herbert Tree and Mrs. Parker. A special edition of the novel is 
being prepared with illustrations of the chief performers in the 
characters they are creating. 

* * * * * 

It was stated last month that Kenwood, the estate at Hampstead 
belonging to Lord Mansfield, was to be sold for building purposes, 
which, if brought about, will rob Dickens pilgrims to that district 
of an interesting landmark. Kenwood or Caen Wood, as it was 
originally named, has belonged to the Lord Mansfield family for 
many generations, and Dickensians need hardly to be reminded of the 
fact that at the time of the Gordon riots in 1740, Lord Mansfield was 
the famous Lord Chancellor described in Barnaby Rudge, whose house 
in Bloomsbury Square was demolished by the mob with great fury. 
After setting fire to parts of it and involving it in common ruin, the 
rioters set out in company with another mob and “marched away to 
Lord Mansfield’s country seat at Caen Wood, between Hampstead and 
Highgate, bent upon destroying that house likewise, and lighting 
up a great fire there, which from that height should be seen all over 
London. But in this they were disappointed, for a party of horse 
having arrived before them, they retreated faster than they went, 
and came straight back to town”. On their way to Caen Wood the 
rioters reached the “ Spaniards,” which stands close by, and, according 
to legend, the landlord of that inn enticed them in to drink, which 
they accordingly did very freely. In the meantime the detachment of 
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Horse Guards sent up at the request of the landlord, who had posted a 
messenger on horseback for the purpose, had arrived, and depositing 
themselves in the wooed, overawed the mad rabble. Caen Wood is 
also mentioned in Oliver Twist where Bill Sikes is described as skirting 
it in his flight through Londcn. 
ieee t 


* * * 


It is with great sorrow that we have to record the death of Mr. 
Woodford Sowray, which took place on July 3rd at the age of 67. Mr. 
Sowray was one of the most enthusiastic workers in the Fellowship, 
of which he had been a member since its inauguration in 1902. He 
was one of the original Council and lent his invaluable aid to that body 
for several successive years, retiring from it a few seasons back. About 
two years ago he rejoined it much to the gratification of his co-workers. 
At the last conference, however, he did not offer himself for re-election. 
owing, he said, to advancing years which he considered demanded 
quietude on his part, and it was with great reluctance that his con- 
fréres acceded to his wishes. He was present at the April Council 
meeting, the last prior to the May Conference, and the thought that 
it would be the last time he would be seen amongst his Dickensian 
friends never entered the mind of anyone present. 

* ee one * 

Mr. Sowray’s interest in the Fellowship’s work was of the keenest, 
and his counsel and advice, always of the wisest, was sought and 
respected on all occasions. His good nature and even temperament 
made him a true Dickensian, and his genial presence will be sorely 
missed by all who knew him and valued his friendship. Our readers 
will remember his notable article on “‘ Dickensian Humbugs”’ which 
appeared in two numbers of our first volume. It was a favourite 
theme of his ; but the book that he loved the most and which he never 
tired of talking about and referring to, was Great Expectations. He 
must almost have known it by heart. 

* * * * * 

We have received a copy of “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood, com- 
pleted in 1914 by W.E.C.” which we hope to review in our next issue. 
In the meantime we may say that the publishers consider it “ a daring, 
but successful attempt to finish what Charles Dickens left undone, and 
that Chapter XLIII. provides the most unexpected, sensational and 
original dénouement yet attempted.” There are twenty-one new 
chapters, and nine new drawings by Zoffany Oldfield. The new text 
has been revised by Mary L. C. Grant. 

4 ak * * * * 

Dickensians should not miss reading Mr. Henry F. Dickens's ex- 
tremely interesting article in Harper’s Magazine for July, entitled, 
“A Chat about Charles Dickens.” It is full of personal recollections 
and impressions about his father, those impressions which, he says, 
left: the most lasting effect upon his mind. Mr. Dickens also deals with 
his father’s journalistic writings contained in the volume known as 
Miscellaneous Papers. 

THe Eprror. 
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“UNCLE MARK” 
DICKENS’S FRIENDSHIP WITH MARK LEMON 
By J. W. T. LEY 


Paes LEMON was probably introduced to Dickens by Douglas 
4 Jerrold in 1845, and for many years the two men were the best 
of friends. I do not think that there was ever that finer friendship that 
existed with some others, but they liked each other well, and Lemon’s 
joviality and heartiness appealed to Dickens. At Twelfth Night 
parties, at the dinners and dances which followed the theatrical per- 
formances at Tavistock House, he was ever in great demand, rivalling 
Dickens himself as a provoker of merriment. What wonder that the 
children should love ‘‘ Uncle Mark’? ? This giant—who could play 
Falstaff without padding—this hearty, rollicking Lord of Misrule, was a 
prime favourite with them, -and the fact must have strengthened the 
bond of friendship with their father. ‘‘ My sister and I,” writes Mrs. 
Perugini to me, “ were greatly attached, when we were little girls, 
to the two little daughters of Mr. Mark Lemon—Lally and Betty—and 
he and his wife were extraordinarily kind to us, having us constantly 
at their house. Our affection for them in return was so strong that they 
were always ‘ Uncle Mark,’ and ‘ Aunt Nelly,’ to us, although there 
was no tie of blood between us.” 

I think, none the less, that we cannot place Lemon in the same 
category as Macready and Maclise, Leech and Talfourd, Stanfield and 
Forster, in relation to Dickens. He was of a different type altogether. 
They were all greater men, and men of finer susceptibilities than he. 
The Editor of ‘‘ Punch” was just a big hearty man, brimming over with 
boisterous fun and sociability, capable of genuine friendship, of course, 
but cast in a different mould from those whom I have named, and 
though the metal was there, it was in rather cruder form. 

It is Forster who certainly implies that Jerrold introduced Lemon to 
the Dickens circle. Writing of the performances of “ Every man in 
his Humour,” at Miss Kelly’s Theatre in September, 1845, he says, 
** Jerrold, who played Master Stephen, brought with him Lemon, who 
took Brainworm ...,” but asin the same sentence he includes Leech as 
having been “‘ brought ’’ by Jerrold, and as we know that Dickens had 
known Leech nearly two years before, we cannot be sure that Forster 
means what he says. I think, however, that in the case of Lemon, 
the statement is accurate, and that he was brought along by Jerrold 
for the purpose of the theatricals. Henceforth he was one of the leading 
spirits in all the amateur theatricals, and probably Dickens was his only 
superior as an actor in the company. Forster is rather grudging in his 
praise: ‘‘ Lemon,” he says, “certainly had most of the stuff, con- 
ventional as well as otherwise, of a regular actor in him, but this was not 
of a high order.” Macready, on the other hand, says that “ the farce 
between Dickens and M. Lemon was very broad and laughable,” 
whilst of his performance in the “ Elder Brother,” three months later, 
the great tragedian says, “ the best-filled part in the play was Mira- 
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mount by Lemon.” Dickens, it may be added, described him as “* 80 
surprisingly sensible and trustworthy on the stage.” ' 

In April, 1848, Lemon was present at the Dombey dinner, and in that. 
same year he dedicated one of his books to Dickens’s two little girls. 
Dickens acknowledged the compliment in the following terms :— 
“* My dear Mark, I assure you, most unaffectedly and cordially, that the 
dedication of that book to Mary and Kate (not Catherine) will be a 
real delight to me, and to all of us. I know well that you propose it in 
affectionate regard, and value it and esteem it therefore, in a way 
not easy of expression.” Mrs. Perugini very kindly informs me that 
the book thus referred to was “ The Enchanted Doll.” 

In this same year came the performances in London, and some of 
the large provincial cities, in aid of Sheridan Knowles and John Poole. 
The plays selected were “‘ Every Man in his Humour,” and the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Lemon playing Brainworm and Falstaff. In 1848 
also, Lemon, with Dickens’s hearty approval and assistance, dramatised 
The Haunted Man. His version—a very good one—was produced at 
the Adelphi. In 1863 it was revived, J. L. Toole then achieving 
a success as Tetterby. Needless to say, Lemon was present at The 
Haunted Man dinner. 

In 1850 were commenced the most famous of all the theatrical 
performances—those in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art. The 
first of these were private performances of Ben Jonson’s comedy in 
the hall of Lytton’s old family seat in Knebworth Park. Mrs. Lemon 
on these occasions played the part of Tib, owing to Mrs. Dickens, 
who had previously sustained the part, having sprained her ankle. 
To this accident, allusion was made in the epilogue, which was written 
in the form of a dialogue between old Knowell and Wellbred. Mrs. 
Dickens is alluded to and Knowell says :— 

A word on her sad accident ; but, quite 
Impromptu, not intended for to-night. 

Oh, may she soon recover from her sprain, 

To tread with us, her friends, these boards again! 

To which Wellbred replies :— 

That fall sank all our spirits ; but in need, 
’Tis said, a friend is found a friend indeed. 
Successful friendship has one’s cares allayed.— 


Whereupon Knowell interrupts with :— 
Ay, and the case relieved by Lemon—aid. 


Following these performances at Knebworth came the series in 
London and the provinces which set all England talking. It was 
decided that Lytton should write a five-act comedy, and Dickens a 
farce. Lytton fulfilled his share of the bargain, and produced “‘ Not 
so bad as we seem,” but for various reasons Dickens had to ask to 
be absolved. Instead, a farce by Lemon was chosen, “ to which,” 
says Forster, ‘‘ Dickens soon contributed so many jokes and so much 
Gampish and other fun of his own, that it came to be in effect a joint 
piece of authorship.” 
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It was Mr. Nightingale’s Diary which is now published in the 
Miscellaneous Papers as the work of Dickens and Lemon. Dickens 
played half-a-dozen characters, and Lemon took the parts of Slap, Mr. 
Tickle and a Virtuous Young Person. The farce was not played at 
Devonshire House when the Queen and Prince Albert were present, 
the performance on that occasion being confined to Lytton’s comedy, 
but it was in the bill at all subsequent performances. On the occasion 
of the Devonshire House performance, Lemon was Stage Manager, 
Dickens being designated General Manager. The performances in 
London and the provinces extended into the following year. “ Not 
so bad as we seem,”’ being alternated with ‘* Used up.” ‘ 

In 1854 came the first of the children’s theatricals at Tavistock House. 
It is delightful to read how Dickens 
and Lemon, and Wilkie Collins, 
gave themselves up to the enter- 
tainment of the youngsters on 
these occasions, and the memory 
of these theatricals, when the 
play was followed by high revels, 
must be very precious to * Mr. 
H.—"* and * Miss Kate,” who 
are the only survivors of those 
happy parties, of which Forster 
writes :— 


Carrying memory back to his 
home in the first half of 1854, 
there are few things that rise 
more pleasantly in connection 
with it than the children’s 
theatricals. These began with 
the first Twelfth Night at Tavi- 
stock House, and were renewed 
until the principal actors ceased 
to be children. The best of MARK LEMON 
the performances were Tom 
Thumb and Foriunio, in 1854 and 1855, Dickens now joining first in 
the revel, and Mr. Mark Lemon bringing into it his own clever 
children and a very mountain of child-pleasing fun in himself. 
Dickens had become very intimate with him, and his merry, genial 
ways had given him unbounded popularity with the young “ uns,” 
who had no such favourite as ** Uncle Mark! In Fielding’s bur- 
jesque he was the giantess Glumdalca, and Dickens was the ghost of 
Gaffer Thumb; the names by which they respectively appeared 
being the Infant Phenomenon and the Modern Garrick. 


After speaking of the amusing performance of “ Mr. H.—’ in 
Tom Thunb, Forster says, * His Fortunio, the next Twelfth Night, 
was not so great, yet when, as a prelude to getting the better of the 
dragon, he adulterated his drink (Mr. Lemon played the dragon) with 


* Now Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. He was then less than five years old. 
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sherry, the sly relish with which he watched the demoralization by 
this means, of his formidable adversary into a helpless imbecility, 
was perfect.” 

In the summer of 1885, Dickens “‘ threw open to many friends his 
Tavistock House Theatre, having secured for its lessee and manager, 
Mr. Crummles, for its poet, Mr. Wilkie Collins, in an entirely new and 
original domestic melodrama, and for its scene painter, Mr. Stanfield, 
R.A. The Lighthouse, by Mr. Wilkie Collins, was then produced, 
its actors being Mr. Crummles, the manager (Dickens in other words), 
the Author of the play, Mr. Lemon, and Mr. Egg, and the manager’s 
sister-in-law and eldest daughter. It was followed by the Guild 
farce of Mr. Nightingales Diary, in which, besides the performers 
named, and Dickens in his old personation part, the manager’s youngest 
daughter and Mr. Frank Stone assisted.’’ Lemon played Jacob Dale, 
the third Light-keeper. 

Two years later, Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ The Frozen Deep,” was produced 
at Tavistock House, Lemon playing Lieutenant Crayford. It was 
followed by ‘‘ Animal Magnetism,” in which he appeared as Pedrillo. 
Of these performances, Lady Priestley, in her interesting book, “‘ The 
Story of a Lifetime,” says, “There never was a more perfect thing 
than this little drama with its appointments, scenery, and acting all 
so admirable. Douglas Jerrold remarked to my Aunt* the last 
night that it was ‘ too real, too painful, the men were sobbing, and Mark 
Lemon on the stage was crying every night, although he had seen and 
played in it so often.’ ” 

As far as published records go, it might well be imagined that 
Dickens’s associations with Lemon were almost exclusively of a 
dramatic character, but this was not the case. For several years they 
were on terms of intimacy, they and their families frequently inter- 
changed visits, their children, as may be gathered from Mrs. Perugini’s 
letter which I have quoted, forming a strong bond between them. 
Dickens, in fact, took a strong liking to this big, hearty, jovial, ““ moun- 
tain of child-pleasing fun,” this “‘ most true-hearted and affectionate 
fellow,’ as he described him. The death of the novelist’s infant 
daughter, Dora, in April, 185I, gave Lemon an opportunity of showing 
that his friendship was of value. Dickens was in the chair at the 
General Theatrical Fund, and half an hour before he was to deliver 
his speech Forster was summoned out of the room to learn that 
his friend’s child was dead. He decided to allow Dickens to make his 
speech before breaking the sad news to him. 


As he went on to speak of actors having come from scenes of 
sickness, of suffering, aye, even of death itself, to play their parts 
before us, my part was very difficult. ‘‘ Yet how often is it with all of 
us!” he proceeded to say, and I remember to this hour with what 
anguish I listened to words that had for myself alone, in all the crowd- 
ed room, their full significance, ‘‘ how often is it with all of us, that 
in our several spheres we have to do violence to our feelings and to 


* Mrs. W: Hy Wille. 
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hide our hearts in carrying on this fight of life, if we would bravely 
discharge in it our duties and responsibilities.» In the disclosure 
that followed when he left the chair, Mr. Lemon, who was present, 
assisted me, and I left this good friend with him next day, when I 
went myself to Malvern and brought back Mrs. Dickens and her 
sister. 


As a matter of fact, Lemon sat with Dickens all that night. Four 
years later, when he was sorrowing in his turn, his friend recalled that 
night :-— 


My Dear Mark, 

I will call for you at two, and go with you to Highgate, by all 
means. 

Leech and I called on Tuesday evening and left our loves. I 
have not written to you since, because I thought it best to leave 
you quiet for a day. I have no need to tell you, my dear fellow, 
that my thoughts have been constantly with you, and that I have not 
forgotten (and never shall forget) who sat up with me one night 
when a little place in my home was left empty. 

It is hard to lose any child, but there are many blessed sources 
of consolation in the loss of a baby. 


Needless to say Lemon, in common with all the novelist’s friends 
received many delightful letters from Dickens. Here is an extract 
from one of these -written from Brighton, where the Dickenses and the 
Leeches were holidaying together : 

* * * * * * * * * 


Get a clean pocket handkerchief ready for the close of Copperfield 
No. 3 “‘ simple and quiet, but very natural and touching.” — Evening 
Bore. 


NEW SONG. 
TuNE—“‘ Lesbia hath a beaming eye.” 
Us 


Lemon is a little hipped, 

And this is Lemon’s true position ; 
He is not pale, he’s not white lipped, 
Yet wants a little fresh condition. 

Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
Old ocean’s rising, falling billows, — 
Than on the houses everyone, 
That form the street called 
Saint Anne’s Willers. 


Oh, my Lemon, round and fat, 

Oh, my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you're at, 

Don’t stay at home, but come to Brighton ! 


Lemon has a coat of frieze, 
But all so seldom Lemon wears it, 
That it is a prey to fleas, 
And every moth that’s hungry tears it. 
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Oh, that coat’s the coat for me, 

That braves the railway sparks and breezes, 
Leaving every engine free, 

To smoke it, till its owner sneezes! 


Then, my Lemon, round and fat, 

L., my bright, my right, my tight ’un, 
Think a little what you’re at, 

On Tuesday first, come down to Brighton ! 


T. SPARKLER. 


In many letters, Dickens refers to Lemon as “ Uncle Porpoise.’” 
In 1848 Dickens and Lemon, with Leech and Forster, had a pleasant 
excursion together. i obtaining horses from Salisbury,’” 
says Forster, ‘“ we passed the whole of a March day in riding over every 
part of the plain; visiting Stonehenge, and exploring Hazlitt’s 
‘hut’ at Winterslow .. . ; altogether with so brilliant a success ” 
that in the following November Dickens proposed to “ repeat the Salis- 
bury Plain idea, in a new direction in mid-winter, to wit, Blackgang 
Chine in the Isle of Wight, with dark winter cliffs and roaring oceans.”’ 
But when winter came, it was decided that it would be better to- 
“make an outburst to some old cathedral city we don’t know.” 
Accordingly Norwich was selected. During this excursion, Dickens 
saw Yarmouth and Blunderstone for the first time. In the summer of 
1849, the Lemons spent happy days with the Whites and the Dickenses 
and the Leeches at Bonchurch. Great was the fun, one of the most 
amusing incidents being a race between “‘ Uncle Porpoise”’ and 
Dr. aia who also was abnormally stout, Macready acting as 
judge. 
if 1858 came a most unfortunate estrangement, and though the 
friendship was eventually renewed, the old happy days had gone for 
ever. In the discussions which preceded the separation of ‘Dickens 
and his wife, Lemon acted for Mrs. Dickens, and Forster for the novelist. 
A month or two later, Dickens published the famous letter in which 
he gave the lie direct to various statements that had become the subject 
of common gossip. Many of his friends tried to dissuade him from his. 
purpose, and there are no two opinions to-day as to the unwisdom 
of the course he took. But he persisted, and the letter appeared in 


Household Words. Not satisfied with this he endeavoured to secure. 


its publication in ‘ Punch.” Naturally Lemon could not listen to such 
a proposition, and Dickens took offence, with the result that for nearly 
ten years they were as strangers. It was Clarkson Stanfield who- 
brought about a reconciliation. On his death-bed he pleaded with 
Dickens to renew the friendship. Dickens could not resist such an 
appeal ftom this dearly loved friend, and over “ Stanny’s” open 
grave, the right hand of friendship was once more held out and 
grasped. 

Both men had -but three years left to them, Dickens following 
Lemon to the Great Beyond within a month. 
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A LINK WITH “THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN” 


A DICKENSIAN “ SITE”) REVEALED 
By BERTRAM R. CARTER 


(ONTROVERSIES are always springing up touching the claims 
of certain odd corners in the country to be considered as the 
authentic “ sites’? mentioned in the works of Charles Dickens. The 
disputes rage most fiercely, of course, round the London landmarks, 
and are sure to recur as long as the city and the novelist endure. 
Generally the spur to antiquarian and topographical interest in this 
connection is given when some old buildings in the Dickensian zone 
are pulled down or transfigured. By the recent demolition of a once 
thriving factory in the northern suburbs, therefore, the attention of 
the faithful may possibly be directed to a spot (never greatly dis- 
cussed perhaps, yet the scene of much amusing plot) celebrated in 
“Our Mutual Friend” by the name of “ Boffin’s Bower ’—Mr. 
Boffin’s retreat among the Mounds of the “ Golden Dustman.” 

These dustheaps were situated, it may be remembered, “‘ East-and- 
by-North ” of the town—to be precise (and to locate them in the words 
of Noddy Boffin himself, when directing Silas Wegg), ‘“‘ nigh upon 
about a odd mile, or say and a quarter if you like, up Maiden Lane. 
Battle Bridge.” Arrived there, Mr. Wegg was to ask for “‘ Harmony 
Jail ’°—‘‘ and you'll be put right.” Maiden Lane has long since been 
known as York Road (though, curiously enough, this bit of it is still 
called by its original title) ; the Mounds, the “ Jail,” and the “ Bower ”’ 
have departed ; but the site of the factory referred to has always been 
identified as forming part, at any rate, of the old dust-shooting grounds 
which Dickens immortalized in several comic scenes. 

Old residents in Holloway, Pentonville and their environs can recal! 
the existence of the Mounds. Only thirty years ago much of the land 
here was simply a neglected waste, given over in parts to a brick and 
tile-making industry. Surrounding it on all sides many useful, though 
nauseous, trades were (and are) carried on—such as horse slaughtering. 
catgut making, soapboiling, etc. There may even have been the 
** Canine-Provision *”’ merchants—the premises of Mrs. Boffin’s late 
father—said, by that lady’s husband, to be in full view from the top 
of the Mounds. We have no direct evidence of this. But the district. 
for a very lengthy period, has been famed for its squalid indus- 
tries and obnoxious smells. In 1888, an ironworks (the one just 
demolished) rented a considerable piece of the waste ground on which 
to erect bridges—eventually building shops for general constructional 
work. Other factories of a like nature followed, and it was not long 
before a huge hive of manufacturing machinery covered the entire 
area where Mr. Boffin made his money, and in a corner of which he 
struck up an acquaintance with the Roman Emperors. 

So tightly has the enclosure known in the novel as “* Harmony 
Jail’ been packed with sheds and shops devoted to mechanical pro- 
ductions that for nearly a quarter of a century no suggestion of the 
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original dust-mounds has been visible—hardly dumping ground 
in fact, for so much as a barrow load of rubbish. But the dust-con- 
tractor is likely to be busy in the locality again soon, for a large space 
of it is now once more reduced to a mere heap of bricks and dirt. 
Other buildings may arise, but for a time, at least, the Dickens anti- 
quary may enjoy the spectacle of a scene which, in its atmosphere of 
desuetwde and decay, will literally revive for him part of the purlieus 
of the “‘ Golden Dustman.” 


DICKENS’S BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


(ON appeal for raising a fund for adding two more of Dickens’s 

novels to the Braille type library in the National Institute for the 
Blind was started in our May issue. As it was pointed out then the 
two novels desired were The Old Curiosity Shop and Oliwer Twist, 
and that the sum required for the purpose was £95. Since then the 
‘Glasgow Dickens Society has undertaken to supply the necessary 
amount to defray the cost of Oliver Twist so that the Dickens Fellowship 
will have the privilege of defraying the cost of The Old Curiosity 
Shop and one other. Already the Institute has Pickwick, A Tale of 
Two Cities, David Copperfield and the Christmas Books in circulation, 
and it is proposed to choose Great Expectations as the second book. 

As we go to press the amount subscribed is £93 5s. 2d., and we 
should like to make it into a round sum of £100 before next month. 

By an oversight the amount received from the Rochester Cathedral 
offertory was acknowledged in our last issue as £5 12s. 2d. instead of 
as £3 12s. 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST Sse. 
Already acknowledged ... ee 4. = nee a eee 
W. L. Courtney... : = 010 6 
Arthur Waugh ... 010 6 
Roland Truslove + 010 6 
George Etheridge Re 010 6 
Some Sheffield Friends j Rae bast | 
L. C. Staples ors *6 
A. W. Edwards... 010 0 
Mrs. 8. Henderson 1 a ad 
W. Walter Crotch hed aA Ae ee POF nies! Ede) Bi 
F. Bishop (Rangoon) ... =. a: an rae By ve Boa as 
A. Ovey ... Pitan f 5 ARS a 
The City Pickwick Club tag Ei 
Brighton Branch gS dead 1) 
Nottingham Branch 2 0 0 
KE. H. Burden LOE 
C. H. Green 1). 8 
W. Miller t ae 0 5 0 
Collected by T. W. Hill 010 0 
A. E. B.C. * 0.50 
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THE ANONYMOUS HOT-PIEMAN IN PICKWICK 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


OF course we all remember the first adventure of the Pickwickians 
—that with the cabman who, outside the Golden Cross Inn, in 
London, became infuriated on mistaking Pickwick for an informer 
in consequence of the many questions he had asked as to his horse, 
its age, its habits, etc. In his fury he first gave Pickwick a blow 
on the nose, then another on the chest, and pursued his game of 
skittles by letting Snodgrass have one in the eye, Tupman one in the 
waistcoat, and as a final dashed the whole temporary supply of breath 
out of Mr. Winkle’s body. The duration of this fourfold encounter is 
a record in fighting annals, being but half a dozen seconds! Such 
a short, sharp and impressive encounter seems to have thrown Pick- 
wick and his colleagues off the purpose for which they were afield 
and it does not appear that any of them asked the cabby his name or 
number. But in the rapidly transpiring scene which followed, the 
quick and observant Jingle, who had come to the fore, alludes to him 
as being No. 924, so that if it were now wished to trace him one might 
have only to proceed to the record rooms of the City of London, ob- 
tain the registers for May, 1827, to get his name, birthplace, age, 
character, and so on. The writer does not, however, desire to run 
his further history to earth, and has in his mind’s eye rather to ascer- 
tain something about another incidental anonym of the Pickwick 
Papers, the veritable “ hot-pieman”’ as he was so called or named, 
who appeared in the scene alluded to. I may here confess I know 
very little about him, but trust that by continuing pen-in-hand and 
putting him under microscopical examination, something may turn up 
as per the words of Micawber. The cabman, from our short experience 
of him, was a suspicious, quarrelsome and highly sensitive individual, 
and a marionette proprietor or a Punch and Judy man would have been 
delighted to have possessed figures so highly strung. But the hot- 
pieman was a different, in fact a very indifferent, person, being nothing 
more nor less than an out-and-out interfering busybody. Here was a 
dangerous scene being enacted in the streets of the great City of London, 
when he, without due enquiry and possessing probably not a particle 
of the gift of penetration or perception, loudly suggested, and that 
most mischievously, ‘‘ Put ’em under the pump,” the ’em being the 
four Pickwickians. Pause for a moment and think what a calamity 
it would have been if this call to mutiny had been obeyed. It would, 
one thinks, have been altogether fatal to the course of the Pickwick 
Papers as known to us. ‘Sam Weller washing at the pump, his 
story of over-night drunken voters being restored in the morning 
by means of the pump and cold water, and Tony Weller’s ducking of 
Stiggins in the horse trough at the Marquis of Granby Inn would have 
all fallen flat or had to be left untold. The pieman fortunately could 
not stir to mutiny like Mark Antony in the days of Cxsar at Rome, 
and our Pickwick Papers were saved to us, the investigating Pickwick- 
ians not getting the “ trip-up ” at the outset as had been suggested. 
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Dickensians must feel that they owe “the hot-pieman ” one for the 
evil that was in his mind, but the several Dickens concordances or 
dictionaries I have péeped into do not mention him amongst the list 
of characters, and thus, when we desire to be on his track, armed with 
our tomahawks, the books are apparently a blank concerning him. 
You see my dilemma, Mr. Editor, but be assured this article must and 
shall be proceeded with. For a pieman to have anonymously come 
into the book with a speech of five hasty and ungoverned words, and 
then to pass into oblivion or darkness, in the sense of not being further 
alluded to, without having a free kick administered to him is dis- 
appointing and unreasonable. Better, aye far better men than he 
would have given fortunes to have been on the pages of such an im- 
mortal book. But, holloa! what’s this mean ?—the expression, 
* hot-pieman,”’ thus typed instead of ‘“‘ hot-pie man,” as under ordinary 
circumstances one would have expected it? Were one to suggest 
that the famous firm of Chapman and Hall seventy-seven years ago, 
in printing the first instalment of their Dickens copy, negligently 
allowed the error, if it is one, to creep into the book, something would 
““turn-up ” indeed, very adverse to the writer. (That would be so. 
—Ep.). And it is too much to suppose that Dickens was neglectful 
in revising his first proof from them. (It is—Ep.). Well, things don’t 
seem right, somehow, and there is a something somewhere. In fact 
the only open door to me is apparently therefore to conclude that in 
respect of the pies the man possessed, be they hot or be they cold, 
Dickens, except covertly in jest, did not mean a reference to them, 
but intended as he wrote that it was a case of a REAL HOT-PIEMAN. 
It may be “a staggerer,”’ to use Dickensian language, but we shall 
march under this proclamation, come what may. Why, really when I 
come to read a few sentences further on in my Pickwick, I find it 
chronicled that the mob had begun to canvass with considerable 
vivacity the proprietry of enforcing the “‘ HEATED PASTRY-VENDOR’S 
PROPOSITION ;”’ and there was no saying what acts of personal 
ageression they might have committed, had not the affray been 
unexpectedly terminated by the interposition of the new comer, 
Jingle, by all that is good! How jocular of Dickens to have thus 
written of the pieman and taught us that a mere alteration in the 
placing of a hyphen makes the allusion either in the common or 
Pickwickian sense. Only two pages before the Club had descanted 
on the differences in the use of the term “ humbug,” but there the 
Pickwickian sense was commendable whilst here the distinctive sense 
is condemnatory. 

Whilst the Pickwickians made no enquiries as to the pieman, it is 
fortunate that Seymour, the early illustrator of the first chapters of 
the Papers was with them on their journey into the world or how could 
he have produced the picture accompanying Chapter II. which so well] 
portrays the pieman and gives us much detail concerning him when 
all other sources evidently fail. The pieman is on the right hand of the 
picture fully focussed to the readers. Observe his attitude, thoroughly 
intent apparently of being in at a row, and see his almost scornful 
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look and leering expression. He may be wearing the large and broad- 
brimmed hat designedly to shade the countenance and not because it 
was someone’s castaway on account of its depreciated condition and 
being sizes too big for the generous donor. But be this as it may one 
cannot help noticing how it throws rather a damaging shade over the 
whole upper part of his face and silhouettes his very large nose in a very 
magnified manner. The nose is just the sort for an interfering busy- 


THE PUGNACIOUS CABMAN 


From an Engraving by Robert Seymour 


body. Leaving his facial matters out of further consideration, we 
notice on further view of him that the observant Seymour was good 
enough to shew him armed to the teeth as it were, with the utensils of 
his calling. There has long been mystery about the wares of a pleman, 
but what mysterious instrument is that he has in his right hand, what 
quaint relique of the Georgian and Victorian days can it be? His 
hands are in those juxtapositions that one could almost suppose 
155: re 
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they were there, say, to use the instrument as a bellows to raise the 
wind. But it has no nozzle, and the belly of it is a large dial! More 
mystery! It is clear that this dial cannot be the hot-pieman’s watch 
face taken off his old verge watch (if he had one) from his pocket fob. 
It is altogether too large. It looks as if his kitchen clock, being out of 
order and having stopped at five minutes to five o’clock, was being 
taken to be mended. Or some reader might be excused at reasonably 
concluding the family’s banjo-barometer, of the sort as were then com- 
mon, was being taken to the repairers. Or is it that this interfering 
pieman was a bit of a crank concerning the weather, and carried a 
barometer about with him for prompt reference? No, it is none of 
these, the terrible truth being, and it must be here told, the article 
is a gambling machine known a century, more or less, ago as a whirligig. 
How was it that he and others like him won so overwhelmingly frequent- 
ly in playing the game. Perhaps others can tell me; but this much is 
known and tradition has passed it down to us, that piemen held and con- 
trolled the machine and pulled the string! It followed that you mostly 
lost, but if you won you received a half-price pie, and if you elected 
to have a beef, a kidney, a “ weal,’ a mutton or other sort, they gave 
you one uniform gravy from the mysterious long spouted tin. One 
may here remark how fortunate Pickwick was afterwards to light upon 
Sam Weller for his manservant, he being the greatest recorded authority 
on pies and sausages, their makes and mysteries. His knowledge he 
ever and anon retailed to his employer, and how, on hearing of it, 
Pickwick’s mind must have gone to the earlier days of his encounter 
with this particular hot-pieman. Sam told how he lived in the house 
of pieman Brooks and learnt of kittens being reared and made into 
pies, “it’s the seasoning as does it, any sort could be made at a 
moment’s notice, as the market changes, and appetites vary!’ This 
lively story was told in detail by Sam on spreading out the lunch at 
the shoot recorded in Chapter XIX. and it was in Chapter XXXI., 
after Pickwick had been served with a writ and was on his way to 
Solicitor Perkins, that Sam told him respecting a shop they passed, 
how its proprietor was mysteriously ground up in his own sausage 
machine, and it was only revealed on a customer complaining of 
his sausages having been seasoned with trousers’ buttons. Moral: 
Seasoning will out! 

To resume, however, our pieman, hot-pieman, hot-pie man, hot 
hot-pie-man, or whatever be his correct or intended definition, now 
stands before us fully identified as a low common street gambler! One 
gambling in dealings with the food of man, is a censurable being in 
all civilised countries. To think that this man had, when our 
beloved Pickwick was at a disadvantage, ignorantly, wantonly, 
maliciously, and quarrelsomely supported the pugnacious cabby who 
had rained blows upon his nose and bosom! Horrible! Shall we show 
him mercy and offer him forgiveness ? What does justice demand ? 
(Satisfaction—Ep.) It does. Think, however, first of the fate that 
has befallen him. In a hot state he rushed into Chapter II. of 
the immortal Pickwick and is irremovably fixed there pictorially and 
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in letterpress, in all his continuous heat and with his gambling whirligig 
in his hands. He has already remained there—hot! hot! hot! —for 
seventy-seven years, and fate decrees that in the immortality of the 
book over those millions of years yet to come, he must so remain. 
Henceforth he will be before the world of readers as a dreadful example 
of a man who brought it all upon himself. 

A Postscript.—An American edition of Pickwick, in 1868, appeared 
with Dickens’s “ hot-pieman,” corrected to ‘ hot-pie man.”. If, 
‘Mr. Editor, you should come across this smart printer who could not 
see the depths of the author’s joke and who felt he had made a mistake 
which it was the duty of his genius to correct, spare him and be kind 
to him, and if the joke of seventy-seven years ago has dawned upon him 
he may now be truly penitent. This “correction” followed, in later 
years, in other American and English copies. 

A Footnorre.—Phiz, who sketched all the plates for that popular 
quarto edition of Pickwick, the Household, headed the first page with 
the scene of the cabby, but without the pieman. He chose the period 
of the row when, Come on,” said the cab-driver, sparring away like 
clockwork. ‘‘Come on, all four of you.’’ From this time to the 
pieman making his inflammatory speech was an incredibly short space 
of time and yet that hasty and meddling, interfering busybody got 
through the crowd to the front and had his say, and Seymour kindly 
took the memorable likeness of him. And so he went to his eternal 
doom. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE INVASION OF 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
AN EARLIER INTRUDER RECALLED 
By S. M. ELLIS 


f beets recent successful invasion of Buckingham Palace. by a mid- 
night intruder brings to mind similar incidents in March, 1841, 
which had for hero The Boy Jones, who succeeded in reaching the 
private apartments of Queen Victoria no less than three times. Pro- 
bably the Palace was less securely guarded in those days. Raikes, in 
his Journal, relates :— A little scamp of an apothecary’s errand-boy, 
named Jones, has the unaccountable mania of sneaking privately into 
Buckingham Palace, where he is found secreted at night under a sofa, 
or some other hiding-place, close to the Queen’s bed-chamber. No 
one can divine his object, but twice he has been detected and conveyed 
to the police-office, and put into confinement fora time. The other day 
he was detected in a third attempt, with apparently as little object. 
Lady Sandwich wittily wrote that he must undoubtedly be a descendant 
of In-I-go Jones, the architect.” 
After his third arrest The Boy Jones was detained, and Charles 
Dickens interested himself in the enterprising youth’s future. He 
wrote this unpublished letter to Francis Smedley (father of Frank 
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Smedley, the novelist), who, as High Bailiff of Westminster, presum- 
ably had the'disposal of the youthful explorer in High Latitudes :— 


‘* Devonshire Terrace, 
‘* April the Nineteenth, 1841. 
“* My dear Sir, 

‘Unless you forbid me, I mean to call upon you next Monday 
between 12 and 1, and avail myself of your good offices in the matter 
of ‘The Boy Jones,’ as the Sunday newspapers denominate him 
in very fat capitals. 

“* Faithfully yours, 
*“ CHARLES DICKENS. 
‘‘ Francis Smedley, Esquire.” 


Eventually Jones was sent to sea. Punch, then newly-born, made 
great fun of the whole affair. In its first number there appeared a 
Court Circular, ‘“ Communicated exclusively to this Journal by Master 
Jones, whose services we have succeeded in retaining”; and soon 
after there was The Boy Jones’s Log, with two woodcuts, from which 
the following extracts are taken :— 


““So soon as the fust aggytation of my mind is woar off, I take 
up my pen to put my scentiments on peaper . . Halass, Sir, the 
wicktim of that crewel blewbeard, Lord Melbun, who got affeard of 
my rising poplarity in the Palass, and as sent me to see for my 
peeping, though, heaven nose, I was acktyated by the pewrest 
motiffs in what I did. The real fax of the case is, ’m a young man 
of an ighly cultiwated mind and a very ink-wisitive disposition, wich 
naturally led me to the use of the pen. I ad also been in the abit of 
reading Jak Sheppard, and I may add that I O all my eleygant 
tastes to the perowsal of that faxinating book. O! wot a noble 
mind the author of these wollums must have !—what a frootful 
inwention and fine feelings he displays . . when I read it fust I felt 
a thust for litterry fame spring up in my hbuzzem, and [I thort I 
should be an orthor... At last I resolved to rite, and I cast my i’s 
about for a subject—they fell on the Palass ! Ear, as my friend 
Litton Bulwer ses, ear was a field for genus to sore into; ear was 
an area for fillophosy to dive into; ear was a truly magnificient 
and comprehensive desine for a great nash-ional picture . . .— 
Pencillings in the Palass; or A Small Voice from the Royal Larder, 
with commick illustriations by Fiz... . . 
It is almost certain that this jew d’esprit was written by Thackeray. 

It isin his Yellowplush style of diction, and the supposition is confirmed 
by the allusions to Ainsworth and Bulwer Lytton, two authors Thack- 
eray always delighted to pillory in Punch. The Boy Jones thus has 
some literary interest attached to his exploits, for he employed the 
pens of both Dickens and Thackeray, and reached a niche in the 
Valhalla of Punch. Whether his rival of to-day will gain equal fame is 
doubtful. 


‘‘ There is a stateliness about middle-aged season ticket holders on 
a suburban train, that even Mr. Dombey could not have surpassed.” — 
The Times. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXVI. 


‘* For the sake of Charles Dickens, whom we welcome heartily into the 

ranks of journalisin ; (we have just read the first number of his paper), we 
ublish this piece.”—From wuleen to Correspondents” page of ‘ The 
ation,” January 24th, 1846. 


‘““THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH ”’ 
A SONG. 


(Written after a perusal of Dickens’s last Christmas Book.) 


“ Chirp, chirp, chirp,” 
The cricket upon my hearth, 
Whenever at eve 
I sigh and grieve, 
To peace in my mind gives birth, 
Birth, 
To peace in my mind gives birth. 


““ Sweet, sweet, sweet,” 
In the winter evening long, 
Thrilling and clear 
They fall on my ear, 
The words of his little song, 
Song, 
The words of his little song. 


““ Home, home, home,” 
He sings of my own dear home, 
And how I'd stray 
On a thorny way 
If ever from it I roam, 
Roam, 
If ever from it I roam. 


‘‘ Friends, friends, friends,” 
He sings of the friends I prize, 
Who ever for me 
Unchangeably 
Have love in their glancing eyes, 
Eyes, 
Have love in their glancing eyes. 


“Chirp, chirp, chirp,” 
He changes his strain at will ; 
But whether ’tis glad, 
Or whether ’tis sad, 
It charms the list’ner still, 
Still, 
It charms the list’ner still. 
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“Flint, flint, flint,” 
He sings of the hearts of stone 
Whose bosoms gay 
Make a holiday, 
While the pauper makes his moan, 
Moan, 
_ While the pauper makes his moan. 


‘Wealth, wealth, wealth,” 
He bids us, whene’er we can, 
A trifle to spare 
When sorrow or care 
Salutes us in fellow-man, 
Man, 


Salutes us in fellow-man. 


“ Chirp, chirp, chirp,” 
The cricket upon my hearth, 
Whenever at eve 
I sigh and grieve, 
To peace in my mind gives birth, 
Birth, 
To peace in my mind gives birth.—W. P. M. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN CHANCERY* 


aR is common knowledge that Dickens, like other popular novelists 

suffered at the hands of the literary hacks of the period, who, 
having no imagination or ability of their own, adapted, continued, 
plagiarized or stole the fruit of his brain. The result of their misdeeds 
was published in cheap and paltry form with the novelist’s name or 
that of the book tampered with, so closely imitated by their poor 
efforts as to attract the unwary enthusiast. 

The chief culprit in this dishonest trading was Richard Egan Lee, 
who was the publisher of Parley’s Library, or Treasure of Knowledge, 
Entertainment and Delight, the object of which was to supply to the 
public famous works analysed, abridged and re-originated—not books 
of which the copyright was expired, but newly published works by 
the famous authors of the day. 

Captain Marryat, Lytton, Byron, Moore, Lockhart, Campbell, 
Warren, came in for such treatment and their books were re-originated 
in an abridged and synoptical form. It goes almost without saying 
that such a popular writer as Ditkens was not ignored and The Old 
Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge were immediately subjected to 
the dissecting knife of these gentlemen of ~ considerable experience 
and talent’ as they described themselves ; and when 4 Christmas Carol 
set all the world talking, it was submitted to the same treatment and 


*Charles Dickens in Chancery: Being an account of his proceedings in 
respect of the Christmas Carol with some gossip in relation to the Old Law 
tae at Westminster, by E. TI. Jaques. London: Longmans, Green and 

Jo. Is. net. 
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published in Parley’s Library under the name of A Christmas Ghost 
Story, reoriginated from the original by Charles Dickens, Esquire, and 
analytically condensed expressly for this work. 

Dickens immediately took action against the culprits and succeeded 
in stopping its publication. His friends, Thomas Mitton and Serjeant 
Talfourd acted for the novelist and the case was tried at Westminster 
before Judge Knight Bruce. © 

Although Dickens had suffered often at the hands of these pirates 
since Pickwick had made him famous, he did nothing but rage and 
grumble until the “Carol” fell into their clutches ; but his biographer 
says very little about it. Consequently Dickens students have had no 
means of learning the pros and cons of the case, until Mr. E. T. Jaques 
(who reveals himself as our friend “ Christian Tearle,”’ whose books 
‘The Pilgrim from Chicago”? and “‘ Rambles with an American ” 
have given so much pleasure) sought out all the records, which he has 
now published in a clear and informative narrative of a hundred pages 
under the title of ““ Charles Dickens in Chancery.”’ It is a clever and 
painstaking piece of work and one of the most valuable items of Dicken- 
siana we have had for some time. 

Mr. Jaques is no half-hearted or slip-shod researcher. No point 
of interest is left unrevealed, and no link in the chain is allowed to 
remain unforged. He gives all the facts which led up to the action, 
the text of all the documents prepared and produced by each side, the 
names and addresses of all parties to the action and their views on 
its details. Newspaper reports, comments and deductions all find 
place in Mr. Jaques’s pamphlet, and they are so welded together in 
proper sequence that the result is as we have said an invaluable narra- 
tive and a unique addition to Dickens lore. In an appendix the texts 
of the affidavits and the reports from The Times are given in full. 
Incidentally much curious information relative to the old courts at 
Westminster will also be found in these pages. ° : 

Although Mr. Jaques is probably correct in suggesting that this case 
was the inspiration from which Dickens gained his knowledge of Chan- 
cery wrongs and rights, we are of opinion that the famous Jennings 
case was the basis upon which Jarndyce v. Jarndyce became immortal. 

An interesting letter from Dickens to Talfourd, relative to the liti- 
gation dealt with by Mr. Jaques, was offered for sale last year by 
Messrs. Maggs Bros., the celebrated London booksellers, and supplies 
a valuable addenda to Mr. Jaques’s pamphlet. In the course of the 
letter Dickens says, “ . . . I have dropped—dropped!—the 
action and the Chancery suit against the Bankrupt Pirates. We 
have had communication with the assignees and found their case 
quite desperate. The four booksellers have come in and compounded. 
So that I lose nothing by them. By Lee and Haddock (the vagabonds) 
I do lose, of course, all my expenses, costs and charges in those suits. 
But it is something to know the worst of it and be rid of Knight Bruce, 
whom I should call (if he were not a friend of yours) rather a prag- 
matical donkey—judiciously speaking. . . .” The letter was 
dated 5th May, 1844, from his house in Devonshire Terrace. 
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' ‘THE DAVID COPPERFIELD HAT 


+p: Dickens’s day his characters set the fashion in clothes and com- 

modities. We all know what Pickwick did in this respect, and the 
famous cigar named after him may still be obtained and enjoyed. 
Scores of other things were christened after the great creation, and 
even to-day the fashion in ladies headgear are reverting back to the 
Dolly Varden effect. 

American enterprise has chosen David Copperfield as a name for a 
hat for men and the manufacturers herald their happy idea in this 
manner. 

““ Harbingers of the coming style-tendencies are 
these new Soft and Derby Hats for Spring. With 
tallish crowns and a swagger droop of brim reminis- 
cent of the ‘English Dandy’ as portrayed by 
Charles Dickens. Discriminating men will approve 
of these hats, for although decidedly distinctive in 
contour, they will not offend the most conservative 
taste. The styles are exclusive—for these hats were 
made and designed especially for this Store. The 
Derby Hats are in black only; the soft hats are 
in plain colours with harmonious or contrasting 
bands. In deference to the period that seeks 
expression in these new models we have named 
each of them the * David Copperfield.’ Prices for MEAP AAT 
the ‘ David Copperfield Soft hat,’ $3 and $3.50. COPPERFIELD HAT 
The ‘ David Copperfield Derby Hat,’ $3.” 

Could anything be more tempting to our Dickensian young man ? 
Who will be the first to set the fashion in England? With the forth- 
coming new “ Copperfield’ play in London, the “ Copperfield ’’ hat 
should be in great demand, if only some very enterprising hatter 
would stock them somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket 
next month. 


SIDNEY SMITH DICKENS 


i j fee was at Bermuda in the early sixties, when I was a midshipman 

in the Royal Navy. The lady (a coloured one by the way) 
who purveyed ‘ tuck’ on board H.M.S. Orlando, was of such a sweet, 
amiable disposition, and, withal, such an amusing raconteuse, that 
-every gun-room officer in the British fleet fell a victim to her wiles. But 
the middy upon whom Mrs. Dinah Browne bestowed particular favour 
was young Sydney Smith Dickens, youngest son of the only Charles 
Dickens. ‘ Little Expectations’ as we nick-named him (@ propos his 
father’s story Great Expectations which had just about that time 
been published), gained the good woman’s affections chiefly by his 
prodigious purchases of the luxuries she purveyed, such as guava 
jelly, rahat lakoum, bananas, boot-laces, ete. In return for his patron- 
.age and custom, Dinah invited * Massa Dicksie’ to take tea with her 
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on shore, and I, being the lad’s particular chum, was included in the 
invitation. 

* Accordingly, one afternoon to Madame Browne’s private residence 
we repaired. 

* Dinah’s boudoir was a clean and cosy corner in a somewhat primi- 
tive cabin home. It was neatly furnished with articles which had been 
salved from wrecks on the neighbouring coast—a conspicuous object 
being that which had once been a cottage pianoforte. The walls were 
adorned with a large number of photos (we called them cartes de visite 
in those days) of young naval officers, all below the rank of lieutenant. 
After tea our hostess entertained us with humorous anecdotes—real 
genuine midshipman’s tales—and yielding to our persuasion sang to- 
us some charming coon-songs in a rich, deep, but rudely cultured 
contralto voice.” 
Extract from * Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte,” by 

F. Cellier and C. Bridgeman, London, 1914, 8vo. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE LOW BANDY-LEGGED BRICKMAKING BULL DOG 


Srr,—Prefatory to offering an explanation on the above, as enquired 
about by Mr. John Thomson, Philadelphia, permit me first to say 
that Dickens was evidently a great lover of dogs judging by the large 
ones he kept and which accompanied him on his walks around Cobham 
and the district about Gadshill, and a smaller toy favourite at his 
residence. Also, he did not usualty speak ill of dogs for we find that 
Diogenes in Dombey (1846), was quite a character and praised for his 
friendship and fidelity ; Boxer in Cricket'on the Hearth (1845) was 
full of gambols and pleasantly looked upon by all; whilst even Bill 
Sikes’s dog in Oliver Twist (1837-8) was stated by Master Bates who 
knew him well to be for his abilities an out-and-out Christian and pos- 
sessing many points of resemblance to those out-and-outers. Dickens 
however admits there were inferior and degenerated dogs due alas to 
worldly conditions under man. This he gives in one of the Uncom- 
mercial Traveller (1860) chapters when giving his observations and 
thoughts on shy neighbourhoods; he wrote he had noticed that even 
the dogs there usually betray a slinking consciousness of being in poor 
circumstances and manifest anxiety, awkwardness and misgiving ; 
and the cats also exhibit a strong tendency to lapse into barbarism, 
and evince a physical deterioration. After this admission one is 
prepared to find that the “low bandy-legged brickmaking” one 
mentioned in the Holly Tree (1855) had been contaminated by his 
association with poverty, man, and evil surroundings generally. 
Dickens had the brickmakers thoroughly in mind when he wrote Bleak 
House (1853-4), only a year and a half before applying the adjective 
description to the unfortunate bull dog now in question. Although 
readers generally bear the outcast Jo and his wretched surroundings 
in Tom-all-alone’s most in mind as connected with the field of poverty 
of this country, it will be recalled that the brickmakers sometimes on 
tramp and staying at Tom-all-alone’s, and at other times with their 
families, following their occupations and living in hovels in the brick- 
fields are similarly alluded to. In one chapter Dickens relates in a 
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‘conversation that these brickmakers took work by contract, alluding 
no doubt to the revelations of more than half a century of how those 
people took the making, handling, stacking and storing, etc., entirely 
into their hands, men, women and children jointly doing the work 
at. low prices and being wretchedly housed and cared for. In chapter 
VIII. he got his artist Phiz to picture a visit to one of the brickmaker’s 
houses. There the formal religionist Mrs. Pardiggle of the Tocka- 
hoopa Indians and the Borrioboola Gha type does her useless and 
condemnatory mission work, which however is a background for the 
good sympathetic work performed there by Esther and Ada, the 
scene closing with the memorable expression by Dickens of ‘“* What 
the poor are to the poor is little known, excepting to themselves and 
Gopv.”’ The pictured home shows one of the men having a dog by his 
side as though customary for some of the men to own them. Dickens 
. gives much as to the brutality of the men, but in relation of the women 
and their sympathy for each other in their troubles he makes the fine 
quotation given. The dog in the Bleak House picture is not of the 
bull dog breed but one of the larger size, possibly a better runner and 
handy amongst rabbits and hares, and although later in the Holly 
Tree he specially marks out a bull dog for the *“‘ brickmaking ” mark 
of distinction he did not see fit to correct Phiz’s picture and limit the 
mark to that class. 

Two things occur to one’s mind in reviewing the subject in question. 
One is that Dickens is not to be considered thinking evil of an unfortu- 
nate “ brickmaking dog” and as throwing a stone at it by calling 
it that name; the dog was but an unfortunate to him. The other is 
that if Sikes’s dog was an out-and-out Christian, what was the 
brickmaker’s dog in Bleak House in association with or contradistinc- 
tion from those out-and-outers, the Jellybys, the Chadbands, the 
Pardiggles and the Gushers of that work ? 

Yours truly, 
JOHN SuDDABY. 
7 Park Grove, Hull. 


A more recent issue of the Holly Tree by Dent, with Brock’s illustra- 
tions gives a portrait of the * brickmaking dog.” 


THINGS OLD AND NEW 


Srr,—‘' Alas Master, how shall we do?” It seems that we have 
‘been the life-long victims of ill-directed judgment and misplaced 
affection. 

Seventy years since there was published the favourite story of A 
Christmas Carol, which has always maintained a special place in 
public estimation. ‘‘ Who can listen,’’ exclaimed a contemporary 
author, ‘‘to objections regarding such a book as this ? It seems to me 
a national benefit and to every man or woman who reads it, a personal 
kindness.” But Thackeray was one of the old school, now altogether 
out of court, and obsolete in these wiser days on which the world has 
fallen. 

An apostle of modern criticism has arisen whose dictum (quoted 
from The Book Monthly in the June number of The Dickensian) has 
altogether superseded our pre-conceived ideas concerning the same 
story (see page 163). But we may recollect that our old friend Pick- 
wick, in allusion to the peculiar vagaries of Mr. Benjamin Namesake— 
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“him with the-barnacles ”—once on a time charitably referred to the 
same as the Eccentricities of Genius. So we may perhaps excuse. 

The June number also contains the record of the freezing effect 
of the cold snows of the Great St. Bernard “ chilling and killing” our 
vege ardour and damping irretrievably our early and best cherished 
oves. 

We are dismayed to learn on Shaw’s authority that The Old Curiosity 
Shop, an exceptional favourite in early Victorian times, must be now 
regarded as indefensible “‘ slopwork”?! The gentle heroine of that 
charming story was the principal theme of an appreciative essay— 
eloquent, earnest and tender—inclusive of all ‘“ her shadowy kith and 
kin,” written by Tom Hood, then going slowly to his grave. 

Our modern reviewer refers to the younger Dickens as being “ not 
guiltless of derisive ignorance and the sensationalism of the police 
intelligence,”’ and as possessing ‘“ the barbarous lack of artistic cul{ ure 
common to him and his rivals.” 

The dismal absurdities of Ibsen are also commended to our serious 
attention, presumably for the sake of the cultured young people who 
cannot stand Dickens now-a-days. Heaven save the mark ! 

Such a farrago of nonsense is not worthy patient consideration, 
and certainly will not tend to enhance the reputation of the writer. 

Verily if this be the voice of up-to-date criticism, then up-to-date 
criticism is become a paradoxical puzzle to all thoughtful folk. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoBertT ALLBUT. 
Brixton. 


[The above letter seems to call for some comment from us since we were responsible for 
the publication of the ‘‘farrago of nonsense” in our pages. We entirely disagree 
with Mr. Allbut’s point of view in its general application as conveyed in his letter, 
for it would appear from it that we all should be blind hero-worshippers to such an 
extent as to shut our eyes and ears to all but those who choose to worship. 
Because Thackeray and Hood praised, every mouth must be shut unless the voice 
that comes from it be in complete attune with that of the two eminent Victorians, 
and unless modern criticism is in accord with the early Victorian, it ‘‘is not worth 
patient consideration, and certainly will not tend to enhance the reputation ” of him 
who utters it. Yet, whilst taking exception to any one daring to differ from his.° 
point of view regarding his favourite author, Mr. Allbut does not hesitate to 
describe the works of someone else’s favourite writer as ‘‘dismal absurdities.” 

We have no objection to him doing so any more than we have to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw or Mr. James Lane Allen doing so. But he does these distinguished men 
grave injustice, and if every Dickensian were to take up the same attitude, the 
Dickens Fellowship might well become the laughing stock of the world. 

No one is compelled to-day to like what Thackeray and Hood liked seventy 
years ago, any more than one need dislike those things which Mr. Bernard Shaw or 
Mr. Allbut dislikes. To praise a book with conviction does not exempt that book 
from being also damned with conviction. It is all a question of taste.—-Ep1Tor. ] 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WATCH 


Srr,—It may be of interest to Dickensians to know that | had the 
good fortune, last week, to see, hear, and handle, the gold repeater 
which was presented to Charles Dickens, at Coventry, December 4th, 
1858. It is a lovely watch, and having always been worn faithfully, 
is in good working order. The present owner of it said, ‘* At that date, 
it was the finest thing of its kind that could be made ; indeed, it is 
a very good watch still, and really keeps excellent time.” It will 
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be remembered that Dickens willed this very watch—“ and I give 
the chains and seals and ell appendages I have worn with it, to my 
dear and trusty friend, John Forster.’” (It was most interesting to 
see the two seals hanging together, Dickens’s and Forster’s, and to 
touch them). After Forster was quite finished with time, the watch 
passed into the possession of Thomas Carlyle. At his death, it, as 
well as most of his personal belongings, became the property of his 
nephew, Mr. Alex. Carlyle. It is to this gentleman’s courtesy I am 
indebted for my inspection of the watch. ‘‘ People often come here 
to look at things,” said he. No doubt they do. For he ‘“‘ has many 
curious things to show you when you’re there.” Just think of Car- 
lyle’s album! a thick-set book—for it is of the square, dumpy order— 
cramful of celebrities, with the names written below the photographs. 
Dickens has written his own: while underneath his two daughters, 
Carlyle remarks ‘The young Misses Dickens, I think.” Why 
had he to think, I wonder ? It certainly would gladden the heart of 
any Dickensian, to see the many tokens, gathered together in one 
place, of that great and true esteem, with which these two extraordinary 
men, Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle, regarded one another. 
Yours sincerely. 
HELENA SHARP. 
Edinburgh. 
July 13th, 1914. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On Saturday, June 
27th, the members of this branch made a tour of a number of places 
of Dickensian interest in the City and Southwark. Meeting outside 
the Mansion House the party was conducted by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson 
to Lombard Street, where he pointed out places mentioned by Dickens 
in Pickwick and A Christmas Carol, such as The George and Vulture 
and Baker’s Chop House, then making their way to Gracechurch 
Street and Aldgate Pump and The Minories, where stands the Little 
Wooden Midshipman of Dombey and Son, then along Fenchurch Street 
to All Hallows Church. The party visited the vicinity of Mrs. 
Todgers’s lodging house, and the scenes in that locality, mentioned in 
Martin Chuzzlewtt and Oliver Twist. Crossing the river to the Borough, 
tea was served at the George Inn. Afterwards visits were made to 
the remains of the Marshalsea and to Lant Street, where the party 
dispersed with unanimous expressions of praise and thanks to their 
enthusiastic Dickensian guide for a pleasant afternoon. 


HACKNEY anp TOTTENHAM.—Members of these two branches 
joined company and paid a visit to Chigwell on July llth. The 
party numbered about fifty, and on arrival at the station divided 
itself into sections, some to visit the Church, others for a ramble in 
the fields and lanes of the charming district. Later tea was taken 
in the Chester room of the King’s Head, the original of Dickens's 
Maypole Inn in Barnaby Rudge, at the close of which short speeches 
were made by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Miller (Hackney), Mr. Sutton and 
Mr. Church (Tottenham), and a very pleasantly-spent afternoon 
came to an end. 


— 
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HULL.—In a blaze of sunshine, members and friends gathered in 
Paragon Square on June 20th, for a most enjoyable drive to Welton, 


‘where, after a saunter round the village, tea was partaken of at the 


Imperial Cafe. Tea over, the Dale was visited, but in a very few 
minutes an ominous roll of thunder sent half the party scurrying back 
to the village for shelter from the approaching storm. <A few of the 
bolder spirits held their ground however, and for a considerable time 
fun was kept up in real Dickensian style, some of the heavier members 
‘surprising the others by the fairy like manner of their skipping, until 
the increasing downpour finally scattered the party in all directions. 
Many of them rallied at that ancient hostelry, the Green Dragon, 
-and there, with the aid of a piano, the remaining time was very happily 
spent. The drive home through the delicious cool air completed what 
was, in spite of the weather, a very pleasant afternoon. 


LONDON.—The Charitable Guild of the London Branch is making 
arrangements to take 300 children for a day in the country on Wednes- 
day, September 2nd. The spot chosen is Court Farm, Upper Warling- 
ham, and Miss Sherlock, the Hon. Secretary, whose address is 42 
Stradella Road, Herne Hill, will be grateful if ladies and gentlemen 
who are willing to lend their services on the occasion will communicate 
to her at that address. Helpers are asked to pay 2s. 6d. towards the 
cost of the lunch, tea, and railway fare. Further particulars will be 
announced in our next issue. In the meantime, Miss Sherlock would 
value greatly an early intimation from members and friends who are 
able to assist In any way. 

MONTREAL.—The session 1913-14 has been the most successful 
in the history of the branch. It commenced in favourable cireum- 
stances and continued with a marked spirit of intense enthusiasm. 
The membership to date is 342, double what it was during the previous 
session. Despite the large membership, there has prevailed through 
the year the true Dickensian spirit and the meetings have all been 
attended by record numbers of interested Dickensians. Mr. Denzil G. 
Ridout, the secretary, and his band of officers, are to be heartily con- 
eratulated on the splendid result of their enthusiasm. 


PLYMOUTH.—Members of the branch had a veritable ‘‘ Dickens in 
‘Camp ” Entertainment on July 2nd, when they entertained several 
hundred men belonging to the Gordon Highlanders, who were en- 
camped at Willsworthy, about twenty miles from Plymouth. The 
entertainment was organised by Mr. W. Waterman, and Mr. P. H. 8S. 
Sitters in connection with the Y.M.C.A. Tents, and was a most success- 
ful function. The following took part :—Mr. W. H. K. Wright (Presi- 
dent), recital ‘‘ Richard Doubledick”’ ; Mr. W. Waterman, recital “ A 
Story of Dickens’s Titles’?; Mr. W. Spear, ‘‘ Copperfield and the 
Waiter”; Mr. J. Kitchings, ‘‘ Mrs. Bagnet’s Birthday’ from Bleak 
House ; Mr. W. McCluskey, “‘ The Micawbers and David Copperfield.” 
The programme was much enjoyed by the men assembled. Mr. 
Canning Vasper of Saltash kindly lent his private motor car for the 
trip. 

SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The April meeting was held at the WNing’s 
Hall, the 30th, when there was a large attendance of members and 
friends. His Honour Judge Backhouse presided. The programme 
for the evening was arranged by Mrs. C. A. E. Peterson, who read a 
paper written by her on Great Expectations. Recitations from that 
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book were rendered by Miss Millie Cleland, who gave “ Pip and the Pale 
Young Gentleman,” Miss Lilian Long, who recited ‘‘ Pip’s Introduction 
to the Pocket Family,” and Mr. Hugh D. Jennings who gave “ Pip. 
and the Convict.’? All three performances were accorded hearty 
applause for their clever renderings. Vocal items were given by Miss 
Bertha McKay, and Mr. George Neville; Miss Hilda Thompson gave 
a violin solo; Miss May Part a piano solo, and Miss Annie Carlson 
concluded an enjoyable evening by reciting ‘‘The second Mrs. 
Dombey.”’ Mrs. Goldrick and Mr. Dick acted as accompanists. A 
concert for the purpose of raising funds to provide a memorial to the 
youngest son of Charles Dickens was given in the King’s Hall. on May 
28th, and attracted a large audience which filled the Hall. The out- 
standing feature of the entertainment was the recitation by Mr. George 
Titherage of ‘‘ The Death of Sydney Carton,” from A Tale of Two 
Cities. The well-known actor prefaced this by stating that it was 
absolutely his first attempt at reading or reciting Dickens, and it proved 
a most unqualified success, as was expected. Almost without effort, 
gesture, or movement of any kind, Mr. Titherage invested the magnifi- 
cent scene, which describes the last hour of Sydney Carton and the 
little seamstress, with infinite tragedy and pathos, and the closing 
words were a veritable triumph of restrained emotional power. Other 
recitals were Mr. Harrison Allen’s “Flight and Capture of Smike,” 
from Nicholas Nickleby, and ‘‘ David Copperfield and the Waiter.” 
Miss Gwyn Smith gave the fantastic ‘‘ Story of Gabriel Grub” from 
Pickwick, and Mr. Norman Zions and Miss Grace Stafford also recited 
Dickens items. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens: completed in 
1914 by W.E.C. New Text Drawings by Zoffany Oldfield. New Text 
Revised and Edited by Mary L. C. Grant. London: J. M. Ouseley 
and Son. 2s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘““ Walter Landor Dickens,’? by Wilmot Corfield. Bengal Past and 
Present (Calcutta), January-March, 1914. 

* Clifford’s Inn and Its Story.’ Illustrated. Morning Advertiser, 
June 20. 

“A Chat about Charles Dickens,” by Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
Harper’s Magazine, July. 

*“One of ‘ Dickens’s Young Men’: the late Mr. J. C. Parkinson.” 
Monmouthshire Evening Post, July 13. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
AUGUST 
10. Meeting of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship at Whitehall 
House, 30 Charing Cross 8.W., at 7 p.m. 
29. Tottenham: Excursion to Rochester. 
Hackney : Excursion to Hampstead. 


‘**Stiggins was the name of a man charged before the Brighton 
Magistrates, last week, with drunkenness. There was no evidence 
whether pine-apple rum was the special beverage which caused the 
trouble.”’—West Sussex Gazette. 
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